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STUDIES AND SKETCHES BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER/ R.A. 



HE exhibition at Burlington House, in the spring 
of 1874, of the collected works of Landseer was 
a grand exposition of the genius of the painter ; 
but it was only transitory, and therefore could 
leave little on the mind beyond an impression 
which must in time pass away. It is true that 
many of the principal pictures then seen have 
been engraved, and thus remain to some extent accessible, while 
the series of woodcuts we are publishing is giving equal, if not 




greater, publicity to the artist's sketches and studies, a large num- 
ber of which appeared in the exhibition with the paintings ; many, 
however, did not, and are, therefore, quite novelties when produced 
in our pages. 

The * Lake Scene,' engraved below, was evidently taken in the 
same locality as that which appears on page 97 of the Art Journal 
of last year : both sketches are in oil, and belong to the same own- 
ers, who have kindly allowed us to use them ; each has, however, 
been sketched from a different point of view, and presents a dif- 




Lake Scene in Scotland (1829-30). — Lent by Messrs, Hay and Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 



ferent period of time : the former is a daylight scene, this a beauti- 
ful effect of twilight, with the mountains brought out into bold 
relief by the streaks of clear sky behind, the light from which is 
skilfully reflected on the water : in both the artist has introduced 
m the foreground some barren stumps of trees, presumedly washed 
to the edge of the lake by the periodical floods from the mountains. 
'Brutus' was a dog belonging to Mr. W. W. Simpson; it was 
. father of one in the possession of the artist when a boy ; he 
painted a very small picture of it for the top of a snuffbox, as we 
^arn from Mr. A. Graves's comprehensive catalogue of Landseer's 
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* Continued from page 109. 



works. * Brutus ' was a fine bull-terrier and a famous rat-killer. 
The sketch we have engraved is an outline in pencil, but the head 
is worked up with black and white chalk. 

The next engraving, *The Alarm,' is not taken from a sketch, 
but from a highly-finished painting executed by Landseer, in 1837, 
for the late Mr. Henderson, of Shoeburyness, Essex, who be- 
queathed it to a relative, Mr. O. Fletcher Watson, who has allowed 
us to engrave it. The composition shows a most attractive ar- 
rangement of a "deer family," stag, doe, and young fawn, the two 
latter imbedded on a luxuriant couch of bright green grass; the 
stag has risen at some warning sound, and looks about as if to 
ascertain whence it comes ; the sky is finely worked out to the 
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effect of rain, leaving a break in the clouds against which the form 
of the stag stands prominently forward. The distant deer we have 
seen in other works by Landseer. 



At the sale of Landseer's works w^as an oil-picture, called • Stag 
bellowing ; ' the fine drawing Mr. Bolckow has permitted us to 
engrave is the original sketch for the painting, and is executed in 




Brtttus {i%is).— Lent by Joseph Clark, Esq., Emperor's Gate, South Kensington. 

coloured crayons on grey paper : we have named it * A Challenge.' I from this study. The group, ' Lioness and Cubs,' may be classed 
Landseer's well-known engraved picture, 'The Challenge,' differs I among his very earliest works. The large engraving, ' Study of 




The Alarm. — Lent by P. Fletcher Watson, Esq:, Ldeds.' 



Fir-trees,' is from a small but highly-finished sketch in oils, evi- 
dently of Scottish origin also: through • the opening we have a 
peep of the stream which flows at the base of a heath-covered 



mountain. Like other landscape subjects we have already given, 

this shows Landseer's earnest study to realise the truth of Nature. 

Hazlitt, in his " Criticisms on Art," institutes a kind of compari- 
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Lioness and Oibs (1809).— Z^;/^ by George Gurney, Esq., Eastbourne. 




A Challenge (1845).—/^/// by H. W. F. Bolckow, Esq., M.P . 
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son between paintings and engravings, in their respective appeal to 
our senses, in these words :— " Good prints are, no doubt, better 
than bad pictures ; or prints, generally speaking, are better than 
pictures ; for we have more prints of good pictures than of bad 



ones ; yet they are, for the most part, but hints, loose memoran- 
dums, outlines in little of what the painter has done." There are 
few lovers of Art who will, it may be presumed, agree altogether with 
the critic's remarks. Engravings are something more than "out- 




Sttidy of Fir-trees (1840). — Lent by Messrs. Agne^v and Sons, Waterloo Place. 



lines in little of what the painter has done ; " they are the pictures 
themselves so far as the artist's conception of the subject is con- 
cerned, and the manner in which it is carried out ; while there are 
C[ualities of engraving that stand, not unworthily, in the place of 
colour, and may even be said to represent it. A gallery of en- 



gravings after Landseer shows something more than " loose me- 
morandums ; " it teems with the prolific imaginings of the artists 
mind in every form and variety of native animal life, presented with 
all the power of the master's cunning handiwork, and with an 
expressiveness which is only equalled by its truth. 
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